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their spirits. Often they would grow angry as they argued
and hurl offensive accusations at one another but go right
on arguing.

The mother felt that she knew the life of the workers
better than they. It seemed to her that she saw more
clearly the enormousness of the task they had underta-
ken, and this enabled her to regard them with a certain
condescension, with the sadness of a grown-up watching
children play at husband-and-wife without comprehend-
ing the drama of the relationship. Involuntarily she com-
pared their speeches with those of her son and Andrei,
and she was conscious of a difference which at first she
could not understand. At times she felt that the people
here shouted more than the people in the workers' settle-
ment.

"They know more, so they shout more," was how she
explained it.

But too often she had a feeling that these people were
intentionally stirring each other up and making a show
of their ardour, as though each wanted to prove to his
comrades that the truth meant more to him than to them;
some were offended by this, and would use crude, cutting
arguments to prove in their turn that they had more
regard for the truth. Each of them seemed eager to leap
higher than the others, and this troubled and saddened
her.

"They've forgotten all about Pasha .and his comrades,"
she would think as she gazed at them with quivering
brows and pleading eyes.

She listened to all their arguments with the greatest
attention, though of course she did not understand them.
But she tried to catch the feeling behind the words, and
it became clear to her that when the concept of goodness
was discussed in the workers' settlement, it was accepted
in round terms, as something whole, while here it was
broken into bits; there, feelings were deeper and strong-
er; here, they were chopped up by keen thinking. Here,
they spoke more about the tearing down of the old; there.